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now believe, as I do, that all the objections that this book contains
are founded solely on the misunderstanding of certain terms or
on certain false suppositions. But though all the objections they
have remarked on are of that sort, yet they have been so diligent as
even to have added certain ones which I do not remember to have
previously read.

They notice three criticisms directed against the first Medi-
tation : 1. That I demand an impossibility in desiring the abandon-
ment of every kind of prejudice. 2. That in thinking one has given
up every prejudice one acquires other beliefs of a still mwe prejudiced
kind. 3. That the method I have proposed of doubting everything
does not promote the discovery of any single truth.

The first of these criticisms is due to the author of this book
not having reflected that the word prejudice does not apply to all
the notions in our mind, of which it is impossible for us to divest
ourselves, but only to all those opinions our belief in which is
a result of previous judgments. And since judging or refraining
from judgment is an act of the will, as I have explained in the
appropriate place, it is evident that it is under our control; for in
order to rid one's self of all prejudice, nothing needs to be done
except to resolve to affirm or deny none of the matters we have
previously affirmed or denied, unless after a fresh examination.
But yet we do not on that account cease to retain all these same
notions in the memory. Nevertheless I have said that there was
a difficulty in expelling from our belief everything that had been
put there previously, partly because we need to have some reason
for doubting before determining to do so ; it was for this cause that
I propounded the chief reasons for doubting in my first Meditation.
Another source also of the difficulty is that whatever be the
resolution we have formed of denying or affirming nothing, it is
easy to forget, if we have not impressed it firmly on the memory ;
and this was why I recommended that this should be thought of
earnestly.

The second objection is nothing but a manifest falsity; for
though I said that we must even compel ourselves to deny the
things we had previously affirmed with too great assurance, I
expressly limited the period during which we should so behave
to the time in which we bend our thought to the discovery of
something more certain than what we had been able thus to deny:
and during this time it is evident that we could not entertain any
belief of a prejudicial character.